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of knowing on the other hand the true ground 
of ministry. A Methodist minister once said 
to me, in substance, Well, if your views as to 
ministry are true, I should think every thing 
expressed under the leading of the Holy Spirit 
would be worth hearing. A striking and wor- 
thy conclusion.” 


and the credit of our profession in regard to 
ministry is at stake upon this very thing, and 
the testimony itself held up to criticism.” 


On the twenty-second of Second Month, 1888, 
as we were riding in the cars, Richard Ester- 
brook mentioned that he was at Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Woodbury on the six- 
teenth instant. He rose to speak, but in about 
a minute and a quarter the subject closed up, 
and he satdown. Late in the meeting Edward 
Sharpless, who had been visiting the meetings 
in Salem Quarter, arose with the expression, 
“ Why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou art 
not sick,” etc., and delivered a very plain and 
close communication. 

The next day, while at Morris Cope’s, R. 
Esterbrook related an anecdote of a Methodist, 
who resided in the same town with himself, in 
Cornwall. _ He hired a horse and carriage to a 
Calvinist clergyman, who had an appointment 
to preach at a place several miles distant. The 
horse was not able to travel rapidly, aud so 
much time was consumed on the journey, that 
when the place was reached the congregation 
had dispersed, and the services could not be 
held. The clergyman was very much disap- 
pointed, and on his return complained to the 
owner of the horse for giving him an animal 
of so little ability, that he had been unable to 
meet his appointment. The Methodist in his 
reply made this allusion to the Presbyterian 
doctrine of his customer, “ You ought not to 
complain, for it was ordained six thousand 
years ago that you should not get there in time.” 

Twelfth Month 10th, 1884.—In conversing 
about Catharine Phillips, of Redruth, an emi- 
inent minister of Cornwall, Richard Esterbrook 
spoke of a young man whom he knew well, 
who on one occasion visited at her house. A 
religious opportunity occurred in which C. P. 
delivered this short sermon, “ Young men, try 
to be nothing and then thou will be something, 
and something useful.” 


“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 9th, 1888. 

“I received a letter from Debbie Cope this 
morning, giving some information as to the 
condition of our beloved Friend, Morris Cope. 
It seems as if it might indicate the nearing of 
the end. But we do not know. It has affected 
my mind with a feeling of sadness. Our be- 
loved Friend has been and is a bright example 
in holy fortitude and humble resignation and 
confidence in Divine mercy. 

“When a more general awakening and a 
true hunger and thirst after an experience of 
real experimental religion takes place, we may 
expect a revival. ‘Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall over- 
take the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed, and the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine and all the hills shall melt.’ 

“* And I shall bring again the captivity of 
my people of Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities and inhabit them, and they shall 
plant vineyards and drink the wine thereof; 
they shall also make gardens and eat the fruit 





















As somewhat connected ia substance with 
this letter, we here introduce some remarks of 
our dear Friend of a general character : 

“T have often been impressed with the belief 
that one of the causes of the difficulties we ex- 
perience is a want of a clear and due appre- 
ciation on the part of many of our members of 
the design and purpose of the blessed Head of 
the Church in raising up the Society of Friends 
and committing to it the precious testimony of 
Truth asa sacred trust, to be held up in the 
sight of other professors of the Christian name 
as an occupation of advanced ground to which 
all might be invited to a more excellent way. I 
fully believe the language of our Holy Redeem- 
er may be applied to those whose spiritual eyes 
have been anointed to see into the glorious 
mystery of godliness, as many in our Society 
have seen and tasted it. 

“*Many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see the things that ye see and have 
not seen them, and to hear the things that ye 
hear and have not heard them,’ and again, 
‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear.’ This deficit of perception 
as to our calling, has, I believe, had a tendency, 
with other causes, to produce a restlessness 
which has led into views of religious truth and 
sincere though mistaken apprehensions of duty, 
not compatible with the doctrine which lies at 
the very basis of Quakerism, the vital doctrine 
of the government of Christ in the Church, as 
an actual and practical experience wherever 
He is truly known.” 

“ CAMDEN, First Month 25th, 1888. 

[This letter refers to an essay sent to R. Es- 
terbrook fur examination, which was called 
forth by a pamphlet, written by one in mem- 
bership with Friends, and which contained 
some objectionable passages. After some other 
remarks, R. E. goes on to say :] 


“But after all, these men do not effect so 
much harm to the cause as those do, who, pro- 
fessing adherence to our principles, do not give 
evidence of waiting for sufficient clearness of 
Divine direction, and so imagination and mem- 
ory come to be put for Gospel ministry, and 
accepted as such, largely owing to the low 
standard of spiritual growth. Our Monthly 
Meetings and our Quarterly Meetings cannot 
be stronger than the members of them in a gen- 
eral way are. Hence the weakness we see and 
feel. With these views I confess to be more 
concerned (a great deal more) for our own pres- 
ervation, and that the ministry among our- 
selves, at our meetings and at funerals and 
marriages, should give unmistakable evidence 
that it proceeds from the spring of Divine life. 
This is the most important concern we have, 
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Richard Esterbrook. 
(Continued from page 378.) 
“CAMDEN, First Month 23rd, 1888. 

“As regards the general subject of the min- 
istry, 1 have been much impressed of late with 
the importance of it: the essential importance 
of our testimony in this matter being fully main- 
tained, and to this end that our principles be 
from time to time brought to view, and the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of meetings in connec- 
tion with it. I was last evening particularly 
impressed with the account of Deborah Bell, 
in the fifth volume of Friends’ Library. Her 
husband’s testimony concerning her, on this 
subject, and her own remarks and care to keep 
under the leading of Christ. I read also Wm. 
Penn’s remarks describing our testimony. 

“Tt would be a comfort to me to see John 
Bell’s testimony published in Tue FRrenp, 
and that of William Penn also, at some other 
time. If this ground is departed from weak- 
ness must of necessity follow in every other 
branch of our testimony. Our Monthly Meet- 
ings are weak, and it requires religious and 
spiritual judgment and discernment to give a 
sentiment that is worth anything or could be 
of any value. I thought I would mention this, 
that if thou unites in the view, some space 
might be, I think, very properly occupied in THE 
Frienp by such extracts as I have referred to, 
to counteract the drift of our times, and to en- 
courage young and old to know their own 
standing in this matter, for it is not a matter 
of doubt or uncertainty, or to be determined 
favorably by the absence of erroneous doctrine. 

“We are undoubtedly passing through a low 
season, and our hope must be in the Lord alone, 
tochange the dispensations and not anything 
that the wisest of men can effect by human wis- 
dom ; and is He not calling us to a more entire 
and complete dependence upon himself, who 
is the Lord of the tribe of Judah, who always 
had and who hath still, the key of David, and 
when He openeth we are opened, and when He 
shutteth we must be shut, and no man can open. 

fwe in the least degree swerve from this, we 
are on the way back again, and leading into 
confusion, and out of the unity of the one Spirit 
Which is the bond of peace. 

“The importance of the subject cannot be 
overstated, but how does it show the importance 
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of them. And I will plant them upon their 
land, and they shall no more be pulled up out 
of their land which I have given them, saith 
the Lord thy God.’ 

“The Lord alone will be exalted in that day, 
and the idols utterly abolished.” 


[This letter manifests the lively concern which 
our dear Friend felt for the maintenance in 
their purity and fulness of our views in regard 
to the ministry of Gospel. A subject to which 
he often refers. ] 

“ Bripce Hampton, L. L, 
“ Eighth Month, 20th, 1889. 

“Tn reply to an enquiry, our Saviour said, 
‘The times and seasons the Father has put in 
his own power,” and it is not for mortals to 
know or determine anything but what He sees 
meet to reveal, and to Him, the only wise and 
Omnipotent, all may be safely left, aud to watch 
against the tendency in the human mind to en- 
gage in its own ‘willings and runnings’ is an 
important part of our duty, as well as to be 
found ready and resigned, and run the way of 
the Lord’s commandments when He shall be 
pleased to “enlarge our hearts.’ Send forth 
thy Light and thy Truth; let them lead me 
and bring me to thy holy hill and to thy taber- 
nacle. Hence the alone true Leadership, and 
not any imitation or repetitions of the best say- 
ings or doings of others. The husbandman 
that rightly laboreth must be first a partaker 
of the fruits—must have the experience in him- 
self. We want more evidence of this, for I 
have long been persuaded we may come to be 
regarded as even Quaker preachers without 
this which is essential for any one. It is not 
what we remember in meeting, but what is 
really opened by Him who hath the key of 
David. I long that this concern may increase 
among us, and that an eye that is too much 
closed may be more fully opened to perceive 
the extreme necessity of it. 

“ Paul said to Timothy, ‘ The Lord give thee 
understanding in all things.’ The understand- 
ing must come from Him. This is a going to 
principles, and to their root ; and when the need 
first of it is truly felt and the experience of it 
our own, it will be a good day with all such.” 

“Bripce Hampton, L L., 
“Eighth Month 22nd, 1889. 

“T have within a week received a letter from 
a friend of the name of Caroline Tweedy, about 
my own age. Her mother, Ann Tweedy, was 
a very acceptable minister in the Society, and 
her father, William Tweedy, in the station of 
an elder—a prince of a man. Caroline is now 
in poor health, and the letter was written by 
her niece at her request. In the course of it 
she says, ‘My aunt feels very much alone in 
the Society of Friends; things have so altered, 
and there is so much that she has little sympa- 
thy with. Sarah Alfred Fox is the last in this 
neighborhood at all of the same tone of thought.’ 
This used to be the neighborhood within the 
compass of which, in my younger days, there 
was a body of solid Friends not often surpassed. 
I believe this is a sample of the condition of 
things generally; and the whole situation of 
Friends in London Yearly Meeting, should be 
a warning to us in our Yearly Meeting to 
watch against the very celf-same spirit which 
would soon leat many forward into activities 
undertaken in the will and wisdom of man, in 
which self is at the bottom, and is the Jeader 
under whatever garb or guise he may assume. 
I am often pained and discouraged at the seem- 
ing unwillingness to look at this subject as if 


there were the least cause for uneasiness or 
anxiety. 

“T saw the early workings of this spirit in 
my own country fifty years ago. The fruits of 
it are the same everywhere. The language of 
Truth is one language. There is one body and 
one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling. One Lord, one faith and one bap- 
tism.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Fast or THE RamapAM.—During the 
fast of the Ramadam, which all Mohammedansin 
Algeria appear to keep religiously, the man who 
smokes or puts food into his mouth between 
sunrise and sunset, is regarded by his fellows as 
a traitor to his religion. As an old historian 
puts it, “No good Moslem will touch food so 
long as he is able to distinguish a black from a 
white thread.” In every town and city where 
there is a garrison a sunset gun is fired during 
Ramadam as a signal that the fast is over for 
the day. We had watched the scene that en- 
sued in the squares of different towns with curi- 
osity, but in none was it so pronounced as at 
Constantine. 

As the sunset hour approached the square 
near the theatre became filled with Arabs, who 
lounged or walked about, or sat on the stone 
steps of the buildings in attitudes that only the 
Arab knows how to take. The venders of 
bread, greasy batter-cakes and galette moved 
about, showing their articles to the passive pub- 
lic, which was patiently awaiting the signal to 
eat. Others were engaged in frying fish at por- 
table stands, and as we passed a lively sputter 
of fat in the pan was heard. 

At last the gun was fired, when the crowd 
closed in upon the provision merchants, and in 
a twinkling buyer and seller were busily en- 
gaged in devouring fish and grease-cakes, as if 
eating was the one occupation of life. How the 
Arab fish-man cooks his fish, eats himself, sells 
to dozens of hungry customers and makes the 
right change all at the same time, is a mystery, 
yet it is doubtful if he loses a sou. This scene, 
like the Arab market, is animated, but never 
boisterous. Later on, when eating is over, liquor 
and absinthe have produced their physiological 
effect, and they are ensconced on the stone seats 
of their cafés, drinking “ cofé Arab,” their con- 
viviality becomes sometimes disagreeably audi- 
ble as far as the European hotels. 





“ Let Us HAVE Peace.”—Of all the benefi- 
cent measures of President Grant’s Administra- 
tion, such as the measures of reconstruction, of 
amendments to the Constitution, of finance, of 
improvement of the working classes, of the just 
treatment of the Indians, of the elevation of the 
Freedmen, of the promotion of education, and of 
the concessions he compelled foreign powers to 
make, yet in the interests of universal peace, in 
the ultimate recognition of the brotherhood of na- 
tions, and in the advancement of Christian civ- 
ilization in the earth, Grant esteemed the treaty 
of Washington as the crowning glory of his 
Administration, not to be estimated by millions 
of dollars. But it was his hope and prophecy 
that all international disputes would some day 
be adjusted by peaceful arbitration, and “ nations 
shall learn war no more.” He was wont to say 
to me: “I have a dream that fills me with hope 
and peace, that the time will come when there 
will be a Supreme Court of the world, with its 
chief justice and associate justices before whose 


those international questions which are now set- 


































bar nations shall stand for the adjudication of 
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tled by the sword on the field of carnage.” And 
when that good day comes, over that Supreme 
Tribunal will be Grant’s immortal words, “Let 
us have peace.”—Bishop Newman in The Inde. 
pendent. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 
Reminiscences of Samuel Bettle, 


It was occasionally the privilege of the writer 
to spend a few hours in the company of this 
experienced and eminent minister of the Gospel 
at his own home, and to listen to his instructive 
conversation relating to subjects of general in- 
terest, and also to those connected with our own 
religious Society, of which from almost his early 
youth he had been a deeply concerned member, 

In the latter part of his life he was near-sighted, 
so that in walking the streets he with difficult 
recognized his acquaintances. This, with an 
habitual gravity of manner, made him appear 
reserved and difficult of access, yet when among 
congenial friends or in his own home he was 
ready to communicate in conversation many of 
the interesting observations and accounts with 
which his mind wasstored. I recall the chastened 
feeling in his company which is at times wit 
nessed in the presence of the humble minded 
Christian even when words may not be spoken. 

His residence from early childhood had been 
in a house located on the west side of Third 
Street below Market, and it was in this house 
he died in 1861, aged eighty-six years, just pre- 
vious to the occurrence of the Yearly Meeting, 
in the Fourth Month; and when the events at- 
tending the breaking out of the war of the re- 
bellion were filling the citizens of Philadelphia, 
as of other large cities, with apprehension and 
excitement. 

It was from this home, as he informed the 
writer, that he had frequently seen George Wash- 
ington, when as President of the United States, 
he lived in this city, pass along Third Street, on 
his way to what is called “ Christ Church” on 
Second Street above Market, to mingle with a 
small company of aged men and women every 
morning for devotional exercises. He was as 
Samuel Bettle stated, ‘the most dignified look- 
ing man” he ever saw. Benjamin Franklin at 
this time lived on the north side of Chestnut 
Street above Third, the rear of which was in 
sight from the yard of Samuel Bettle’s residence, 
who frequently saw Franklin and his wife seated 
in a porch attached to their house. 

Many of the public men of his day became 
more or less known to him either personally 
or by reputation, during his visits with other 
Friends to those in authority: and his obser- 
vations upon their character were often very 
interesting. 

The Congress of the United States sat during 
the years 1791 to 1800 in the building on the 
S. E. corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. In 
this building events took place which have had 
an important bearing upon the history of our 
country. Among these to which Samuel Bettle 
referred was the action of Congress upon the 
treaty with England negotiated by John Jay, 
on the part of the United States, and generally 
known by his name. 

T: e ratification of this treaty had been strong: 
ly opposed by a large party, who were in active 
sympathy with France, then at war with Eng- 
land. The Senate however approved it, and it 
was proclaimed Third Month 3rd, 1796, yet in 
order to make it effective the House of Repre- 
sentatives was required to provide money. 

If the money was not voted, said one party, 
there would be war with England. If, said the 
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other party, the money is voted there will be 
war with France. The matter had been de- 
bated for some weeks when on the twenty-eighth 
of Fourth Month, a vote was taken in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole after an impressive speech 
had been made in its favor by Fisher Ames on 
adopting a resolution to appropriate money to 
carry the treaty into effect. It proved to bea 
tie vote. The casting vote of the chairman 
alone decided the matter, which probably in- 
yolved the question of peace or war. A war 
with England was averted, and the popular ex- 
citement in favor of France calmed down. 

Great was the sympathy with France at this 
time; and also with French infidelity, and an 
image representing the goddess of reason was 

stated by Samuel Bettle, to have been dragged 
through the streets of Philadelphia by a deluded 
crowd in imitation of some of the acts of the 
excited populace of Paris, during the period of 
the French Revolution.* 

Samuel Bettle stated the interesting fact that 
in the gallery for visitors in the chamber where 
the Representatives met was a public notice that 
persons entering it were expected to remove 
their hats, excepting members of the Society of 
Friends. In commenting upon this he ex- 
pressed his regret that the influence of the So- 
ciety of Friends in this city, once so numerous, 
had so declined that such a consideration of 
their well known scruples as was implied by 
this notice, could no longer be expected, and 
mentioned the separation of 1827, as one great 
cause of the lessening of this influence. In 
connection with this subject it may be remarked 
that he was often heard to ona that separa- 
tions in our religious Society were not a remedy 
for its troubles. He was Clerk of the Yearly 
Meeting when that of 1827 took place and passed 
through peculiar and great trials in connection 
with the sorrowful events attending it. John 
Comly, who was afterward a leader among those 
who left the Society at this time, was the Assis- 
tant Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, and a strong 
personal friendship existed between them. 

In the exercises attending Friends of Phila. 
Yearly Meeting in consequence of the division 
in New England in 1846, the judgment of 

* The assistance which France had given during the 
Revolutionary war to this country, and the sympathy 
which was felt here with the attempt to establish a 
French republic, facilitated the introduction of that 
form of infidelity which during the French Revolution 
became so widely diffused, and which there produced 
such blasting effects. The prevalence of sceptical views 
in this country at that time is a matter of history. 
Patrick Henry wrote: “The view which the rising 
greatness of our country presents to my eyes is greatly 
tarnished by the general prevalence of deism, which with 
me is but another name for crime and depravity.” 

John Adams, the second President of the United 
States declared: “The most precious interests of the 
United States are still held in jeopardy by ‘.. hostile 
designs and insidious acts of a foreign natic.: | rance] 
as well as by the dissemination among them of those 
principles subversive of all the foundations ¢° all re- 
ligions, moral and social obligations, that have pro- 
duced incalculable mischief and misery in other ¢un- 
tries.” 

It is probable that the widespread influence of these 
doctrines in the community had an effect among others 
upon members of the Society of Friends, and prepared 
the way for the reception by many, of those sceptical 
views which were promulgated by Elias Hicks as 
early as 1805 
_ Stephen Grellet, then living in New York, records 
in 1808, his “deep and painful trials” on account of 
the advocacy by Elias Hicks at that time of “ senti- 
ments repugnant to the Christian faith, tending to les- 
sen the authority of the Holy Scriptures, to undervalue 
the sacred offices of our holy and blessed Redeemer, 
and to promote a disregard for the right observance of 
the First day of the week.” 















































fever to Phila., Samuel Bettle was attacked with 
it, lying apparently unconscious, and for some 
hours it was thought he was dead. A coffin was 
brought to the house in readiness for the inter- 
ment, which then took place a few hours after 
death had occurred, yet from some appearances 
of suspended animation, it was thought safest to 
defer the last necessary preparations: during 
which period of waiting on the part of the family 
he revived. His father shortly afterwards was 
taken with this dread disease, and was buried 
in the coffin obtained for the son. 
period in which Samuel Bettle lay in a trance- 
like state he was aware of much that was pass- 
ing arourd him, though unable to move or to 
speak, 
a solemn consideration of the invisible world, 
and what was unfolded to his spiritual vision 
at this time, was of such a solemn character that 


Samuel Bettle was well known to be in favor 
of that course which the Yearly Meeting pur- 
sued, of declining to officially recognize either 
body to the exclusion of the other, and also of 
placing before each body a statement prepared 
by the Meeting for Sufferings of the events which 
had led to it, and comments thereon, with the 
expression of its concern that, in the love of the 
Truth, such steps should be taken as would heal 
the differences, and restore that unity which 
should exist between them. This statement, 
presented to each meeting, claiming the name 
of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
was afterwards published by the Friends of the 
smaller body. 
New England Yearly Meeting he once observed, 
“ We cannot expect the breach to be healed in 
the lifetime of those who made it, but if Truth 
prevails it will be done in their children’s 
time.” 


In reference to the division in 


After the separation among Friends of Ohio 


had taken place in 1854, and all the Yearly 
Meetings but that of Philadelphia had officially 
recognized that body of which Jonathan Binns 
had acted as Clerk, as the true Yearly Meeting 
of Ohio, the subject of continuing an annual 
interchange of epistles with other bodies, caused 
a great diversity of views in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


Under these circumstances Samuel Bettle was 


clear in his judgment that it would be proper 
to discontinue correspondence with all other 
Yearly Meetings, and in a private conversation 
with Morris Cope in 1856 expressed his convic- 
tion “ that if Philadelphia Yearly Meeting shall 
fail to maintain its integrity in the Truth inde- 
pendently of any other bodies claiming the name 
of Friends, it will not be very long until there 
will be no Yearly Meeting of Friends in exis- 
tence.” 


In 1793, during one of the visitations of yellow 


During the 


His mind at this time was engaged in 


he rarely was known to allude to it. 

Whether this event was at the beginning of 
that course of religious dedication and useful- 
ness which characterized his subsequent life or 
not, is not probably known, but he was while 
quite young introduced into important services 
in the church, indicating that his friends had 
great confidence in his spiritual discernment 
and religious stability. 

In 1808, he was one of four Friends appointed 
by the Meeting for Sufferings to present a Me- 
morial to the Legislature then sitting at Lan- 
easter. An account of a series of remarkable 
incidents connected with this visit, prepared by 
our late friend Nathan Kite, has been printed 


in THe Frrenp, vol. xxxviii: p. 121, one of 


which only may be mentioned here. Upon 
their return homewards, in the conveyance in 

























which they were making the journey, a period 
of silence had taken place, when Thomas Scat- 
tergood, a minister of the Gospel whom Samuel 
Bettle highly valued, turned to him, and laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, addressed him with 
these words “ Young man, why dost thou not 
yield to the requisition of the Lord? Why dost 
thou not preach?” In narrating this circum- 
stance to the writer, Samuel Bettle intimated 
that he had long been under an apprehension 
that such a surrender was called for from him, 
and this unexpected address was a powerful 
confirmation of it, and that it was of Divine re- 
quiring. “It was to me” he said, “like the 
laying on of hands.” 

During the last century and the early part 
of this, it was customary for Friends to acquaint 
those who attended their meetings on First- 
day if certain of their members had forfeited 
their right of membership in the Society, with 
this fact and the reasons for it, by having the 
testimony of disownment issued on the occasion 
publicly read at the close of the meeting. In 
order to spare the feelings of the individual or 
his family, a notice of the intention to read it, 
was usually privately sent to him, so that he 
might, if he so preferred, be absent from the 
meeting at the time. On one occasion, Samuel 
Bettle stated, such a notice was sent to one who 
had formerly been widely known as a member, 
on a First-day morning, who putting the notice 
in his pocket, and without informing his family, 
went as usual to his accustomed place of worship. 
When the Friend appointed for the purpose 
rose to read the testimony, he rose also, and con- 
tinued standing until the information it con- 
tained was given to the meeting, thus publicly, 
and we may believe with humility, acknowledg- 
ing “I am the man.” 

A person, a stranger to Friends, attended Arch 
Street Meeting on one occasion when Samuel 
Bettle appeared in the ministry. The stranger 
was at a loss to understand the silent manner 
of worship of Friends, and also the truths which 
were delivered by Samuel, and after reflecting 
upon them, he thought he would call upon him 
in the hope that something might occur which 
would explain the matters then weighing upon 
his mind. 

He went to the door of his residence, rang 
the bell, and to his surprise it was opened by 
Samuel Bettle himself. As soon as he saw him 
an awe overspread his mind, and without much 
remark he was invited in. They took seats and 
silence ensued. Shortly afterwards Samuel Bet- 
tle began to speak with the language “ Keep 
silence before me, O islands, and let the people 
renew their strength,” and went on to deliver 
the doctrines of the Gospel upon the very points 
in relation to which the stranger had felt difficul- 
ties, to his great surprise and satisfaction. When 
he had finished, the stranger exclaimed “I am 
a convinced man.” G. J.8. 


SELECTED, 

“Seventh Month, 1834.—For a number of 
years past it has been my lot to warn Friends, 
and particularly in the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, against a spirit of subtilty that would draw 
us from an attention to the inward manifesta- 
tion of our blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for I have long seen that some of those 
most prominent and influential characters among 
us never have been altogether of the Lord’s own 
forming, either as Friends or as ministers of 
Christ—and many, very many, have embraced 
something short of Him who remains to be the 
fulness, and are sitting on the surface of things, 
building on the sand, highly extolling in words 
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the “One Offering,” which, indeed, is to be ap- 
preciated with feelings of adoration and heart- 
felt gratitude, but these know not of what they 
speak, while they preach up a literal faith in 
Christ crucified, and endeavor to bring people 
from a pure dependence on the leadings and 
unfoldings of the Spirit of Christ, or the inward 
and heartfelt power and coming of Christ within, 
the hope of glory. Divers ministers of our So- 
ciety are sliding, and others are already gone, 
from that which first called them to the prepa- 
ration, and then did really bring them into the 
sacred office. Much of this is to be traced to 
their adopting the views and sentiments of those 
mentioned above, who never wholly left their 
own works, but have sought to bring all things 
to the test of reason, instead of to that “Spirit 
which searcheth all things, even the deep things 
of God.” —Extract from a Letter written by Sarah 
Innes Grubb. 





















Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


Some of the Last Expressions of Debby T. 
Howell. 


“My heart is bound to our religious Society, 
and I now say, with my dying breath, that I 
believe ancient Quakerism is unadulterated 
Christianity. Many are trying to change our 
doctrines and testimonies, to make the way 
easier and broader, so as to evade the cross; 
but it is pride, pride, pride, that is at the bot- 
tom of it all.” 

She said that, during the past year, she had 
passed through much anguish of spirit for al- 
lowing herself to be somewhat caught with these 
new views ; that after hearing and reading much 
that was expressed upon the proposed changes, 
she became perplexed and unsettled in her 
mind, particularly on the subject of silent meet- 
ings, and for a time they became irksome to 
her. She had not told any one of her exercise, 
but had begged the Lord, by night and by day, 
to help her out of her difficulties, and He had 
given her to see it was all a delusion, adding, 
“And I repeat, it is all a delusion of the enemy 
of souls.” 

She then remarked that, for some time before 
she ceased going out to meeting, she had rejoiced 
in some of our silent meetings, when her blessed 
Saviour had come into her heart, and she had 
supped with Him in a holy communion, where 
there was nothing to divert her from it ; and 
that He had, in marvellous loving kindness, 
continued to do so, at times, throughout all her 
sickness, and said, “ I now repeat it again, with 
dying lips, that I believe old-fashioned Quaker- 
ism is unadulterated Christianity. It is a good 
religion to die by.” She then clasped her hands 
together, and after lying still for some minutes, 
said, “ What wonderful, loving kindness to such 
a poor, unworthy worm as I am, to have an as- 
surance granted me that my peace is made, that 
I am prepared to die. I can but marvel at my- 
self. I feel as if I only wanted wings to fly to 
my blessed rest, but am entirely willing to wait 
the Lord’s time. My spirit is prepared to sing 
the song of the redeemed.” 

She died on the twenty-ninth of Ninth Month, 
1857, aged forty-three years. 


















































































cactertiaitetililipiiimateastinaae 

THE marvellous and rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the great lakes may well excite the 
astonishment of those who are not familiar with 
it, and greatly exceeds that of our country upon 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The past sea 
son some 3,400 vessels plied the waters of the 
lakes, with an aggregate of over 1,300,000 tons 
register, and transported over 40,000,000 tons 















of freight. 
through St. Mary’s canal at the outlet of Lake 
Superior as pass through the Suez Canal in 
Egypt.— The Presbyterian. 
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Five times as many vessels pass 





For “THE FRIEND,” 
THOUGHTS ON LEAVING HOME. 


The parting words were low and sadly spoken, 


Reluctantly I turned my steps to go; 


The dearest ties on earth were being broken— 


Too sad almost for e’en a tear to flow. 


As on I sped, my steps no more delaying, 


Dim in the distance homely pictures grew ; 


Now far away my thoughts go homeward straying, 


But only memory brings all back to view. 


O, land of hills and vales with charms beguiling, 


Thy woods, thy peaceful waters, azure skies! 
Above all these my prairie home is smiling— 
That hallowed spot “ bound by a thousand ties.” 


Oh, what to me all earth’s delightful places, 
When torn from all the world I’ve loved before; 

I wait in vain those cherished forms and faces, 
The dear sweet voices greet my ear no more. 


Can it be true no one will come to meet me, 
Who cheered my life since earliest breath I drew ; 
New friends may softly speak and kindly treat me, 
But will they e’er replace the tried and true. 


Softly now night’s silvery orb is burning— 


Ah! does it too look down on those I love? 
And do they feel a nameless, heartsick yearning, 
And breathe a sigh, then waft my name above ? 


The tears adown my cheeks are slowly creeping, 
Relieving not my aching heart or brow ; 


Oft have I heard of sorrow’s tearless weeping, 


But never guessed its meaning until now. 


And thus it is the world is ever calling 
And bidding us to leave the parent nest, 
Yes, thus the blooming rose is ever falling, 
To sadden both our own and parents’ breast. 





Uncertain time some change is ever bringing, 
Before we meet there way be joy or gloom; 
For some dear onea wedding bell be ringing— 

Another lowly laid within the tomb. 


In days agone my heart was lightly lifted 
’Mid fondly cherished dreams of by and by ; 

Alas! how soon upon the wide world drifted, 
To find all vain ; now for the past I sigh. 


And yet, O blessed One, Thy love portraying, 
A wondrous lesson in it all I see; 

Each fading flower, each earthly gem decaying 
Is but a call to nearer come to Thee. 


To Thee as oft before I now commend me, 
To Thee I flee from every earthly strife; 
When all else fail Thou ever dost befriend me— 
Thou hast the words of everlasting life. 


O, leave me not, but let Thy strong arm guide me, 
F’er Jet Thy lamp light to my footsteps be, 

And may | cease to long for things denied me, 
But calmly leave the future all with thee. 


J.B. 


nlite 
A SHORT SERMON. 
ALICE CARY. 
Children who read my lay, 
This much I have to say : 
Each day and every day 
Do what is right! 
Right things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
You shall have light. 


This further would I say: 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day, 
Speak what is true! 
True things in great and small ; 
Then, though the stars should fall, 
Sun, stars, and moon, and all, 
Heaven would show through. 
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Figs, as you see and know, 

Do not of thistles grow; 

And though the blossoms blow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set; 

So if you good would get, 
Good you must be. 


Life’s journey through and through, 
Speaking what is just and true, 
Doing what is right to you 
Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play, 
Each day and every day ; 
Then peace shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall. 





An Excursion to Ancora. 
(Concluded from page 380.) 

Our botanical collections were not confined 
to the plants interesting from their peculiarities 
of growth or habits, but many of the women 
and girls were loaded with bunches of showy 
flowers, such as the beautiful Laurel (Kalnia 
latifolia), and the narrow-leaved species, Sheep 
Laurel (Kalmia angustifolia), and the Lupine 
(Lupinus perennis), with its bright blue flowers, 
Some added that curious member of the Lilia- 
cee, Turkey Beard (Xerophyllum setifolium), to 
their treasures. From the centre of a mass of 
narrow, grass-like radical leaves, a stem shoots 
up two or three feet high, thickly clothed with 
needle-shaped leaves, and crowned with a large 
raceme of showy white flowers. 

On thedry uplands we met with several species 
of Catchfly (Sileneand Lychnis), socalled because 
there are spaces on the stems covered with a 
sticky material which might hinder the progress 
of an insect ascending it. Darwin suggests that 
in the lapse of ages the plant has developed this 
material as a protection from the assaults of in- 
sects that might otherwise injure the seed-pods. 
Whether the Author of the Universe originally 
created this plant with this defensive armor, 
or whether He subsequently enabled it to secrete 
it on certain parts of the stem, it is in either 
case equally his work—for the laws of nature 
are only the expression of his sovereign will. 

Near the railroad depot grew in abundance 
a native species of Toad Flax (Linaria Cana- 
densis), differing much in appearance from the 
“ Butter and Eggs” introduced from Europe. It 
has slender stems, with small blue flowers at 
the top. Near by grew also a small species 
of Evening Primrose (Gnothera sinuata), with 
leaves sinuately toothed. It is common enough 
in the sandy soils of New Jersey, but it is not 
found in Chester County —an illustration of 
the well known fact, that the nature of the soil 
has great influence on the growth of plants, so 
that some species thrive only in such peculiar 
situations that they are greatly limited in num- 
ber and in the range of country they occupy. 

On the dwarf oaks which abounded we found 
many galls, the result of insect punctures, and 
they were very curious and interesting speci- 
mens. 

We encountered a snake of three or four feet 
in length, which the most learned of our party 
decided to be a Pine snake. It disappeared so 
rapidly into its hole that I did not get a glimpse 
of it. 

Others of the party came across the nest of a 
Quail with fourteen eggs. They were careful 
not to touch the eggs or otherwise disturb the 
nest, for fear the parent birds would desert it. 

In the afternoon, we convened again at the 
Ancora house, and while seated on the porch 
and under the trees partook of a comfortable 
meal, This was followed by a series of short 
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tudes of a minute diatom. These diatoms ac- 
cumulate under the the floes of ice. It was 
found that the brown, slimy masses adhering to 
the under surface of the ice were almost wholly 
composed of diatoms. The heat developed by 
these masses of diatomacez hollows the ice into 
honeycombed chambers, rendering it so fragile 
(or as the whalers term it, rotten), as to be easily 
crushed. So this microscopic dot helps to render 
the Arctic Ocean navigable, by breaking up the 
floes. The food of the right whale consists al- 
most wholly of minute animals which swarm in 
these discolored portions of the ocean. In their 
stomachs were found the remains of this diatom, 
proving that they fed on it. So in this strange 
cycle of being the whale is dependent on the 
diatom for its existence, one of the largest of 
animals on a plant so minute that hundreds 
must be massed together before they can be 
visible to the naked eye. 

The scientist to whom had been allotted the 
subject of insects had very few minutes left to 
expatiate on this immense subject, so that he 
limited himself almost entirely to a dragon fly 
he had met with during the day, and which 
in his researches in Pennsylvania he had never 
seen there. It was a somewhat curious fact that 
the river Delaware should divide the region it 
inhabits from that in which it cannot exist. 
In its larval state, the dragon-fly inhabits the 
water and feeds on other insects; and it may be 
that the bogs and streams of the pine barren 
region are better adapted for the growth of its 
prey than the rivulets in the gneissic regions of 
Philadelphia and Chester Counties. 

When the addresses were all finished, an 
order was given for a prompt march to the cars, 
and this was promptly obeyed, and we were 
soon en route to Camden. 

By general consent it was decided that we 
had spent a pleasant and instructive day. 


J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Letter of Samuel Fothergill. 


“The contents of thine respecting Cornelius 
Cayley, and the copy of his application to 
Friends of Leeds Meeting, have been much in 
my thoughts. I have hitherto been a stranger 
to the person and his case. I read, some years 
ago, many of the journals of those exercised in 
endeavoring to promote the revival of Christi- 
anity, but there appeared to me so much of the 
nature of those things that the day of the Lord 
should come upon, so fully described—Isaiah 
ii: 10, to the end of the chapter, that I declined 
the search, in hope that the winnowing power 
of Truth would separate the wheat from the 
chaff, in minds pure, upright and sincere; and 
that the Power which prepared the eyes of the 
man blind from his birth, by spitting on the 
clay, and finishes his marvellous work by send- 
ing him to ‘the pool of Siloam,’ or to the Sent, 
exist. Tripoli stone consists entirely of their | for washing might, in the same line, and by the 
silicious plates. One deposit of this material in | efficacy of the word of his mouth—which is as 
Bohemia is two miles in length, and averages | a two edged sword, and whose entrance giveth 
twenty-eight feet in thickness. Another at Bilin | light and life—have led them into that which 
forms the upper layer of a hill, and is fourteen | is within the veil and impenetrable to the eyes, 
feet thick, yet the individuals are so small that | which have only been anointed with the spittle 
forty-one billion exist in every cubic inch of on their earth ; and for this my soul hath often 
the stone. The city of Richmond, Virginia, is} been baptized in humble, fervent prayer. 
built on a stratum of diatomaceous earth eigh-| “The person under immediate notice claims 
teen feet thick. and hath my sympathy ; I believe him joined 

In a paper read before the Natural History | to all the living, through the quickening virtue 
Society of Edinburg, it was stated, as the result | of the life-giving word, and I earnestly pray for 
of recent investigations, that in the deep green | his complete formation, as a vessel meet for the 
portions of the Arctic Sea, described by Scoresby, | Master’s use. Yet a secret and painful jeal- 
the discoloration is caused by immense multi- | ousy affects me, that patience hath not had its 


addresses from scientists present, on the geology 
of Southern New Jersey, its peculiar plants, on 
diatoms, etc. Some of these were both interest- 
ing and instructive, especially that on the his- 
tory of diatoms. 

The diatoms belong to a low order of vegeta- 
ple formation, allied to the Algw. They = be 
likened to a pill box, consisting of two valves, 
and having one cavity or cell. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of these plants is, that the 
box and its lid are largely composed of silex or 
flint, which is one of the most indestructible of 
substances, so that the forms of the species are 
preserved intact in fossil deposits. About eight 
thousand species have been described, of which 
perhaps two thousand are found in America. 
The markings are often very beautiful and curi- 
ous. These plants are mostly microscopical in 
size, and require microscopes of a high magni- 
fying power to show distinctly their markings. 
There are few objects more interesting than a 
collection of diatom slides properly prepared. 

In some the valves merely rest against each 
other, edge on edge, forming a line of junction 
along which the valves readily separate. In 
life, the diatom has an external membrane and 
an internal one. Diatoms are found both in 
salt and fresh water, and also on the surface of 
damp rocks and walls, garden paths, flower- 
pots, etc. They may generally be obtained in 
great numbers by allowing waters in which they 
exist, to stand for a few hours, and then pouring 
off all but the more muddy part at the bottom. 
They may often be seen to move a little in the 
water or slime in which they exist, and this was 
at one time regarded as evidence of their animal 
nature, but it is now believed to be owing to 
their imbibing and emitting fluids in the pro- 
cesses of their vegetable life. As a general 
rule the motions of diatoms are simply back- 
wards and forwards ; at other times they are a 
slow rolling from side to side. 

In some of the genera the diatom increases by 
being divided or cut in two, as the name implies. 
New valves are formed on the inside of each of 
the old valves, so that two plants exist where 
there was only one before. They also multiply 
by simple division and in other ways. Dr. 
Hooker found them in such numbers in the 
Antarctic Ocean as to give an ochreous brown 
color to its surface, as far as the eye could reach, 
and to the icebergs floating in it; whilst a sub- 
marine deposit is in process of formation, com- 
posed of their silicious shields. 

Fossil diatoms have been observed in the 
strata of every age. Lewis Woolman, in his 
remarks on the strata of Southern New Jersey, 
pointed out several strata composed in part of 
diatoms, as shown by the borings for deep wells 
at various points near the sea-coast. Some of 
them were of considerable thickness. Minute 
as these plants are they have been among the 
more important sources of the strata which now 


perfect work, to lead him into all the unuttera- 
ble depths of the Lord’s preparing day, nor all 
the idols cast to the moles and to the bats; my 
jealousy arises from the activity of distinguished 
self, which loves the splendid, pleasant picture, 
an easy purchase, in comparison of the deep- 
hidden pear! of substantial truth. We sorrow- 
fully know that we have amongst us traditional 
formalists, having a name only, by outward in- 
heritance ; yet there remains a worm, Jacob, the 
feeble yet faithful wrestler with God amongst 
us, whose life is hid with Christ in God, and 
who, through the virtue of the sacred unction, 
have not an absolute need’of man’s teaching, 
but are gathered in spirit into the Lord’s moun- 
tain, where the Lord;of hosts makes unto all his 
people a feast of fat things, and where He de- 
stroys the face of the covering, and the veil that 
is spread over all nations. But the formalists 
amongst us are in the same life, with all the 
family under the veil, and the face of the cover- 
ing, and not having on the garment of needle- 
work, wrought in a course of experience, have 
not a right to this feast on the Lord’s mountain, 
but feed on perishable husks ; and a superficial 
ministry, of the same birth, and moving on the 
same ground, feeds itself with the like food, fills 
its belly with the east wind, and empties its 
chilling qualities on the superficial dependents 
on human help. 

“The testimony given us as a people, in vari- 
ous branches, hath been a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence, to many who have wished 
for our crown, without our cross, and have over- 
looked and despised the peculiarity of our tes- 
timony, or the testimony of the Lord by and 
through us. The language, fashion, and customs 
of the world, though by many esteemed indiffer- 
ent, are not so to us, but are a part of the growth, 
the underwood of the lofty Lebanon, which the 
day of the Lord is to come upon, as well as upon 
the tall cedars, and when that day comes it will 
burn as an oven indiscriminately, with prevail- 
ing heat, and leave them neither root nor branch. 
All who have entered into fellowship with us, 
through the baptism of Christ, the true door of 
entrance, have, not from imitation, but clear 
conviction, found this compliance their indis- 
pensable duty. We might have many preachers 
break in upon us, were we at liberty to admit 
them upon the partial foundation of general 
speculative truths, without their coming to the 
unity of the Spirit, which unites faithfulness to 
the Lord’s statutes and testimonies to us and by 
us to the world. How far the person in question 
may have seen into this testimony I knéw not, 
but this I know—many of those called Metho- 
dists, their preachers especially, rather contemn 
than approve this peculiar dispensation, which, 
the longer I live, the more clearly I see to be 
from heaven, against that spirit which rules in 
all carnality, whether notorious in obvious evil, 
more concealed in the walks of ‘ormality, or 
more refined and fallacious in the outward court 
of the temple. 

“T cannot well omit a ps «:age in C. C’s let- 
ter, expressing that ‘the lie begins to send u 
fresh sap into my dead earth, and the blind in 
me begins to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb 
to speak.’ I believe this is really the truth, and 
a strong description of an infantile state, a res- 
urrection from being buried in a baptism of 
death, into a new life, and yet scarcely grown 
up into a capacity of preaching the everlasting 
Gospel of salvation. The forty days retreat into 
the desert, previous to the ministry of the Holy 
Jesus, seems to me not fully accomplished. 

“ T feel much for C.C. I love him. I wish 
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to give him the right hand of fellowship in the 
Lord Jesus ; his spirit is near my life ; and oh, 
that he may endure the Lord’s preparing day ; 
that he may come out of Egypt clear and un- 
mixed with any of those things which veil the 
beauty of the Lord’s workmanship. I hope 
Friends will be tender towards him, yet, for his 
own sake and the testimony’s, firm and steady, 
for this will be beneficial to him, if he ever come 
in at the right door. I recommend Friends con- 
cerned, and this person, to a deep inward atten- 
tion to the great Minister of the Sanctuary, that 
in his counsel and wisdom all may move, and 
the precious unity of the one Eternal Spirit may 
be known to run to the nethermost skirts of 
their garments. 

“T am thy affectionate friend, in deep travail 
for Zion’s beauty, that none who love her may 
fail of the salvation within her gates. 

SAMUEL FoTHERGILL.” 
From “ THE AUSTRALIAN FRIEND.” 

During the past few years the principles of 
the Society of Friends have received exposition 
from almost every standpoint, sometimes in de- 
tail, sometimes briefly summarized ; and, in ad- 
dition to these expositions, there have been writ- 
ers to justify the continuance of our religious 
body, and writers to proclaim its mission for the 
needs of the present generation, or to make 
known “ the message of Quakerism for the world 
of to-day.” Is this fertility of exposition a pre- 


lude to these principles taking greater hold upon 
mankind at large, or does it betoken a tenden- 
cy in our members to theorize rather than to be 
living witnesses of the truths thus expounded ? 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” said Jesus 
Christ : it is experience which must give the 


answer to our question. 

But what strikes one as an essential quality 
of a religion which shall largely influence the 
people of the coming generation (if one may 
judge by the tendencies which are manifested 
in our own) is such a constitution as shall be 
both its justification, and the manifestation of 
its purpose—a constitution so plain that men 
shall need no instruction to understand it, and 
yet be unable to discover any relaxing of its 
demands. It is this quality in religion which 
revelation has all along been leading men up 
to, as there have been learners able to receive 
it. Even in the times of the Jewish monarchy 
the Holy Spirit influenced the men most open 
to its leadings to declare that to “ fear God and 
keep his commandments” is “ the whole duty of 
man ;’sthat God’s requiring is “ to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly” with Him ; to declare 
also that this requirement should, in the ages 
to come, be made so plain that even an igno- 
rant man, without place in a civilized communi- 
ty, would be in no danger of making a mistake 
concerning it. 

It was a religion having this quality in a 
marked degree that George Fox and some of 
his fellow-workers preached, and made manifest 
through the formation of religious communities 
in divers places. But the principles which they 
inculeated have sometimes become so systema- 
tized that these plain preachers would scarcely 
recognize them. Therefore we, their successors 
of to-day, should seriously consider who are 
real followers of George Fox and his friends. 
Surely the true following is not in the seeking 
for precedents in their modes of procedure, and 
in the setting up of a form of doctrine based 
upon their writings, but in the placing of our- 
selves at the view-point whence they looked 
upon human life and duty—in realizing that 


the kingdom of God is even now being estab- 
lished, and in making it our sole aim to act as 
loyal subjects in this kingdom. Throughout 
the writings and throughout the utterances of 
these early confessors, there seems to run the 
refrain that an Authority is set up which is un- 
derstandable by all, and to which all must be 
obedient. It is the message to those who are 
out of the way, to those who are in distress of 
mind, to those engaged in the affairs of daily 
life, and to those to whom has been given a ser- 
vice for their fellows. 

And they, who thus proclaimed that men 
were seeking without what they would find with- 
in, were careful to declare that they were preach- 
ing “no new Gospel,” seeing that the Authority 
to which they bore witness—the Light in men’s 
consciences, the Word in the heart—was the 
same Divine Leader who had been manifested 
in human form; and therefore men who now 
disregard the One are in the same category with 
those who, in a former age, crucified the other ; 
whilst they who now sorrow for sin, which the 
Light makes manifest, and who follow the Di- 
vine Light as the accepted Ruler of their lives, 
are one with those who, enlightened by Divine 
suffering because of man’s sin, mourned “ Him 
whom they had pierced,” and afterwards rose 
“with Him in newness of lite.” Thus the gov- 
ernment of the Holy Spirit was declared to be 
the same “kingdom of heaven” which Jesus 
Christ had preached and into which the first 
disciples had entered with the “Anointed” of 
God as their King. 

It was this simple announcement of an Au- 
thority to which every human being is called 
upon to bow—of an ordered state of life into 
which men are invited to enter,—which sufficed 
for justification whenever these misunderstood 
people appeared in conflict with the religion of 
man’s tradition. In worshipping God different- 
ly from the received method, they acted from 
the same guiding principle—they were still from 
their own thoughts and ways that the mind of 
God might be manifested to them and speak 
through them. Many, indeed, who had been 
teachers in other denominations and who had 
therefore been accustomed in their public wor- 
ship to read the Holy Scriptures and to sing 
hymns, acted when they entered upon the new 
order of things as Wm. Penn did in respect to 
his sword. Yet these gradually discovered that 
the exact words of former revelations were not 
necessary in order to deliver a message to-day, 
and that sometimes the endeavor to give the 
exact words of a former exhortation might hin- 
der the speaker or his fellows from ministering 
to a present need. They also felt that the ex- 
pressing of words in sounds pleasing to the ear 
might in reality turn the mind away from the 
true Instructor, and that the real harmony to 
be sought was the bringing of all present into 
a holy fellowship. (It may be here remarked 
that the early Friends, though feeling that meet- 
ings for Divine Worship were a public manifes- 
tation of dependence upon God, and that reli- 
ance upon anything written or printed contra- 
vened this, were nevertheless themselves frequent 
in reading, and diligent in meditating upon, 
God’s revelations to men of former ages, and 
were careful to exhort their fellow-members to 
be in the practice of reading these sacred writ- 
ings to children and to others under their care). 
The disuse of religious rites and observances 
was, in the first place, also undefended by a 
labored apology or search for precedent in the 
action of the Apostles. The reformers simply 
acted upon the conviction that the time had 


come when the antitype of circumcision or of 
baptism must be manifested to be a real ep. 
trance into a new state where “all things are of 
God” (Gal. vi: 15; I. Pet, iii: 21), and when 
the antitype of a common meal should be shown 
to be a communion in assimilation of Christ’ 
character, a communion of “ righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom. xiy; 
17 rR. v.). Similarly they were not careful to 
reconcile with the accepted ideas of professing 
Christians their refusal to bear arms, but con- 
fessed that they “lived in the virtue of that life 
and power that took away the occasion of all 
wars,” They were content to be “ living epistles” 
amongst the men of their generation—witnesses 
of a condition of righteousness between man and 
his fellow-man which should ultimately be the 
prevailing condition amongst mankind at large, 

Throughout all their actions there was, amongst 
the deeper-spirited of the early Friends, a sim- 
ple-hearted adherence to the one testimony that 
God’s Kingdom had come into their hearts, and 
that the duty was laid upon them to “let their 
lives preach” it to the world, so that God might 
work through them upon others ; that thus God’s 
creative Spirit might act in them, and in all 
his obedient servants, until all mankind should 
become fashioned according to the gracious de- 
sign which He had for humanity when, letting 
the first light shine upon the earth, He gave 
the earnest of his gifts of life and order and 
beauty. 

Such a religion whose central idea is that of 
submission to righteous government, is the kind 
needed to fit in with the present regulation of 
affairs, seeing that almost every transaction be- 
tween man and man, from youth upwards, has 
its system of government :—the game of cricket 
and other recreations, all kinds of friendly so- 
cieties, every corporation for the transaction of 
business, every association for ridding the coun- 
try of insect and plant pests, every association 
fur the eradication of social evils, and every 
society for the improvement of human affairs or 
for mutual help. So ramified is this decentra- 
lized method of government that the central 
authority is becoming more and more occupied 
in directing these sub-systems of order-keeping ; 
and therefore a religion, if it be one to last, 
must claim all these as parts of its working— 
must claim that all administrators of order are 
God's ministers (Rom. xiii: 6), and thus give 
the inference that so-called reformers greatly 
err when they try to oppose every kind of gov- 
ernment, and that the true reformer is he who 
seeks rather to purify the methods of adminis- 
tering men’s affairs. These thoughts lead us to 
understand that man is in his perfect condition 
when the Divine will is done in him and by 
him and through him; and that this is the con- 
dition in mankind by which the knowledge of 
God (relation to Him in love and service) is to 
spread until it covers the earth; for He is a 
God of order and of peace. 

Let us take heed lest we, who, as messengers 
to the world, began well, lose sight of the con- 
ception with which we set out. Most of the 
reasons for the maintenance of our testimonies 
put forth by the expounders of Friends’ princi- 
ples, though good in themselves, are often so 
separated from the main one that a demand 
has arisen for a systematic teaching of what we 
are expected to believe. This surely is evidence 
that we are getting into a religion which is not 
one in which an ignorant wayfarer will not err. 

Tue glories of the world always lose their 
charms when Jesus is spiritually enjoyed. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


—A new and most destructive beetle, cailed 
the gold-tail, has made its appearance in Somer- 
ville, Mass., where it is extremely destructive, 
and it may be possible to exterminate it before 
it spreads over the country. Massachusetts de- 


serves great praise for its effort in localizing or 


destroying the gypsy moth; and we are glad 
that the discovery of this new pest has been 
made before it is too late to exterminate it.— 
The Independent. 





A Voleanie Bubble.—F.S. Bortain, of Puebla, 


writes as follows : “ It may be of interest to some 
of the readers of the Herald who visit Puebla 


to know of one of the less visited attractions in 
the vicinity of the City of the Angels. 
to the Coxcomate. 


Cholula. Any street car conductor can point 


it out to the curiosity seeker. It is to the right 


of the car line about five hundred yards distant. 


“It looks from the car window to be a pile of 


white stones or a well bleached haystack, but 


upon closer inspection proves to be a tumulus of 


white calcareous stone, evidently of water furma- 
tion, about fifty feet in height and one hundred 
feet in diameter at the base. The form is that 
of a truncated cone. At the apex is an elliptical 
shaped opening, about twenty-five feet along the 
minor and fifty feet along the major axis. It 


is a bell shaped cavity and lined with ferns of 


various descriptions. I should judge the depth 
to be at least one hundred feet, and at the bot- 
tom, so far as visible, the opening must be sixty 
feet in diameter. In the bottom on one side 
are so be seen some gorgeous ferns and on the 
other side a pool of water. 

“Tradition says that the ancient Aztecs were 
accustomed to worship here the genius of the 
spot, and occasionally threw in a live victim to 
appease his subterranean majesty. It is also 
said that a few victims of the inquisition were 
thrown down here to reflect upon the contro- 
verted points of doctrine. At all events, it is a 
most singular freak of nature, as it is in the 
middle of a level plain, or rather a barley field. 


It looks to have been some volcanic bubble, of 


which the Mexican upland is so full, and is well 
worth a visit on the part of the curious. 

“Although I have inquired among my Mexi- 
ean friends, I have found no one who could tell 
me the meaning of the name Coxcomate.”— 
Mexican Herald. 





Algerian Dogs.—Soon after leaving Oran, op- 
portunities of verifying the truth of the captain’s 
statement about dogs began to present them- 
selves, and long before our Algerian tour was 
finished we were thoroughly convinced that the 
facts, in this instance at least, had been cor- 
rectly stated. As we passed farm-houses and 
native habitations, the dogs would rush out at 
us, sometimes singly, sometimes in twos and 
threes, barking furiously, snapping and show- 
ing their teeth in a most threatening manner, 
These dogs are shaggy, gaunt, wolfish-looking 
beasts, with long, sharp noses and glaring eyes. 
are taught to be suspicious of strangers, and are 
rendered more savage by being half-starved. 
The most ferocious are kept chained or shut up 
during the day, but it is never safe to approach 
& house unless armed with a stout cane. What 
would have happened to us had we not been 
provided with steel-cored whips it is not diffi- 
cult to predict. To say the least, we should 
speedily have become candidates for the Pas- 
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teur treatment. 
these, we had taken the precaution to fasten 
good-sized shot on the snappers. This worked 
well on the dogs, but was detrimental to the 
whips, as the weight of the shot under constant 
use caused the snappers to break off. The idea 


then occurred to us to provide the lower end of 


the whips with six wire-barbs, similar to those 
used on barbed-fence wire, each projecting three- 
eighths ofan inch. One blow, with the whip thus 
armed, was usually sufficient. The barking 
would change instantly into a short, sharp yelp, 
and the dog would slink off conquered. The 
sudden transition from an attitude of confident 
attack to one of ignominious defeat was most 
amusing. 

Later on, between Algiers and Constantine, 


as we were passing an Arab village a little off 


the road, one evening, after dark, we were 
startled by a tremendous barking. Of a sudden, 
at least fifty dogs broke out in full chorus and 
barked as if they would tear everything around 
them to pieces. 
the deafening din we did not know, nor did we 
know whether they were chained, but the pros- 
~ of being attacked in the dark by these 

owling fiends was not reassuring. They did 
not molest us, and we once more breathed freely 
as the sounds grew fainter behind us. 


Room at the Top. 
BY ARCHER BROWN. 

Every boy who has any stuff in him wants to 
succeed. By success he means high position, big 
salary or income, reputation, influence, power. 
Seldom is the higher success that results from 
lofty character, irrespective of wealth or fame, 
taken into account. So, for this concluding 
paper, I will deal with pure worldly success, 
the kind that men are recklessly struggling for 
the world over. 

If the average boy approaching manhood 
were to analyze his ambition and define his goal 
twenty years ahead, it would be the presidency 
of a bank or great corporation, the head of a 
rich firm, the foremost place in the chosen pro- 
fession of law, medicine, or the ministry, a seat 
in Congress, or perhaps the mayoralty of his 
town. 

And here comes the surprising and encour- 
aging truth that these great prizes of a life are 
not hard for a well equipped man to attain. 
The competition for them is not severe. Indeed, 
strange as it may seem, the big place is usualiy 
hunting for the man. There is room at the top. 
The bottom is crowded with those struggling 
fiercely fur the small prizes. The top has ample 
elbow room for the few who are up there. 

To explain a little. Every corporation or 
firm that employs men knows how hard it is to 
find just the right material for responsible posi- 
tions. It is easy enough to fill the routine places 
where brains and character are not essential ; 
but commence to look for a man above the or- 
dinary, and the trouble begins. One man avail- 
able is honest, industrious, faithful, but lacks a 
trained mind. Another is capable, energetic, 
hard working, but there is a shadow of doubt 
about his moral strength under temptation. An- 
other is honest, bright, true, but lacks industry 
or the power of application. Still another seems 
to possess every needed thing, but is without 
health and endurance. And so on through the 
list. It is next to impossible to find one who 
combines in himself the necessary qualities for 
a high and responsible position, unless there is 
mixed up with them some shortcoming or fail- 
ure. The well-rounded man, morally, intellect- 
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ually, physically, is a prize in the business world, 
and those controlling great interests are grab- 
bing for him. He commanis the highest pay 
while he serves others, and in due time you find 
him at the head of his own great interests. 

Now turn from the top downward. Witheach 
descending step in the scale the number of those 
competing for place increases in geometrical 
ratio, until at the very bottom you find the 
greatest crowd of all. The lower the pay, the 
more menial the work, the greater is the scram- 
ble for it. For example, take a great manufac- 
turing corporation. Its president dies or retires. 
The salary is perhaps twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year. The directors begin the search for 
a successor, and if they find two or three broad, 
able and forceful men from whom to make a 
selection and who have not already better posi- 
tions, they will be fortunate. But suppose the 
vacancy is that of assistant bookkeeper or bill- 
clerk at forty dollarsa month. A hundred men 
—yes, a thousand, if it isin a great city—can be 
had in a day’stime. And the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar man is cheaper than the forty dollars 
a month man. I was told the other day of a vice 
president of a great corporation in New York 
who had by a timely, sagacious stroke made his 
company six hundred thousand dollars ina single 
year. It was enough to pay his salary of thirty 
thousand dollars a year for twenty years in ad- 
vance. The president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road died recently, leaving a fifty thousand dol- 
lar position to be filled. There was no scramble 
for the office. One man was available who had 
mounted every successive round of the ladder, 
but he practically had no competitors. I know 
a man who started as a poor German boy in the 
night schools of a Western city, working step 
by step through the mechanical departments of 
a large manufacturing business, proving him- 
self master in each place, until the management 
of a great enterprise came to him unsought at 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. I knowa 
railroad president, who, coming from a small 
town in Maine, by sheer force of brains and 
character reached a commanding position. To 
one high office was added another, until his 
combined salaries equal that of the President 
of the United States. 

Let us ask a few questions. Is it natural bril- 
liancy or luck that puts one map so far ahead 
of his fellows? It is neither. Analyze the char- 
acter of the men in the highest places. You will 
find they attained their positions by preparation, 
mental, moral, physical, technical; brains well 
trained, energy well directed, work well sus- 
tained. Study the steps in the character of 
Gladstone, of Benjamin Harrison, of Carnegie, 
of Rockefeller, of Wanamaker, of P. D. Armour, 
of M. E. Ingalls, and prove the statement. 

Are the qualities of success attainable by a 
man of ordinary natural abilities? Unquestion- 
ably, yes. First the character ; then the prepa- 
ration ; then the opportunity. The latter comes 
to most men sooner or later, but rare is the man 
who is ready to seize it. U.S. Grant as a boy 
in Ohio built his character. At West Point and 
in the Mexican war he made his preparation. 
In the Civil war he found his opportunity. Here 
are a few of the essential qualities which will 
win against all the powers of so-called ill-luck : 

1. Absolute, unswerving integrity. Is that 
unattainable ? 

2. Brains, mental grasp. Given a fair mind, 
what is that but education and discipline ? 

3. Energy and force of character. That is a 
question of exercise of will to overcome laziness 
and love of ease. 
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4. Capacity for work, executive power, the 
ability to bring things to pass. This is the pro- 
duct of industry by system or method. It is 
energy conserved and well directed. It is the 
art of making every stroke count. 

5. Personal manners, engaging address. What 
is this but the result of close, unselfish adher- 
ence to the rules for making a gentleman? 

All these qualifications are not easy, it is true, 
but they are not impossible. It is really your 
own choosing whether you will be among the 
richly rewarded few at the top or the hungry 
multitude at the bottom.— Christian Advocate. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—President McKinley has sent a 
personal letter to Queen Victoria, which was delivered 
to her on the 21st instant by Whitelaw Reid, Special 
Envoy: “To Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India.—Great and 
Good Friend.—In the name and on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the United States I present their sincere felici- 
tations upon the sixtieth anniversary of your Majesty’s 
accession to the throne of Great Britain.” 

On the 16th instant President McKinley sent to the 
Senate, with an accompanying message, a treaty for 
the annexation of Hawaii to the United States. The 
treaty was signed by the Secretary of State and special 
envoys from Hawaii. In the main it follows the lines 
of the treaty negotiated at the end of the Harrison 
administration, and which was recalled from the Sen- 
ate by Grover Cleveland. There is a strong minority in 
the Senate who will oppose consideration of the treaty 
at the present session. 

The Japanese Minister has filed with the Secretary 
of State a formal statement of the position of his Gov- 
ernment with respect to the proposed annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands by the United States. 

President McKinley, it is stated, has determined to 
revive the abandoned treaty of general arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, a new 
treaty having been drafted to serve as the basis of ne- 
gotiations. In this draft there are none of the points 
which caused the failure of the Olney treaty. The 
treaty will not be submitted to the Senate before next 
Twelfth Month. 

President McKinley has nominated Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, of New York, to be Minister to Spain. It is an- 
nounced that his selection was influenced by the fact 
that he agreed to go to his post immediately upon 
confirmation, something very much desired by the 
President, and also to remain there throughout the 
present administration. 

The director of the mint has issued a statement 
showing that $53,088,000 of gold and $76,069,236 of 
silver were produced in the United States last year, 
the silver being estimated at its coinage value. There 
was an increase of $6,478,000 in the gold and $4,018,- 
000 in the silver production over the previous year. 

A committee of the San Francisco Grand Jury has 
submitted a report in which attention is called to the 
growing use of opium in that city. The committee sug- 
gests that more stringent measures should be adopted 
to abate the evil. 

W. B. Bradbury, a San Francisco millionaire, has 
been sentenced to twenty-four hours’ imprisonment, 
having been convicted the second time of spitting in 
street cars. The Superior Court affirmed the judg- 
ment. 

A fruit company in California is said to have adopted 
an interesting method of drying potatoes, by which 
they are greatly lightened, so as to be more available 
for transportation. By the drying process four-fifths 
of the weight is removed, without lessening the nutri- 
trious value of the potato ordiminishing its excellence 
as food when cooked. It is reported that the company 
engaged in this business will soon have ready for mar- 
ket nearly a million pounds of dried potatoes, the 
original weight of which was about five million pounds. 

According to advices from Tacoma more tea is now 
on the Pacific Ocean than ever before at one time. 
The importers have made large purchases in China 
and Japan for immediate delivery, and are having it 
hurried across the Pacific in order to enter it before 
the Dingley bill goes into effect. It is said that 1,000 
tons have already been landed, and 12,000,000 pounds 
are on the way. 

During the visit of the business men from Central 
and South America to Lynn, Mass., last week, they 
saw a pair of women’s shoes made in 14 minutes and 


14 seconds. During the process fifty odd pieces of 
leather passed through 85 pairs of hands. 

A despatch received on the 21st instant from San 
Francisco says: “‘ Late reports regarding the earth- 
quake shows that it was quite severe at Salinas, Mon- 
terey County. At Gilroy the earthquake did much 
damage. Numerous chimneys were toppled over, 
house walls cracked, every plate-glass store window 
shattered, and there was a general wreckage of bottles 
and shelf ware in houses and stores. People rushed 
out of their homes in terror. In some houses blinds 
were wrenched from the hangings, and an unusual 
scene of petty destruction is presented in nearly every 
house and store in town.” 

Deaths in this city last week were 394, being 11 
more than the previous week, and 20 less than the cor- 
responding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 216 
were males and 178 females: 45 died of consumption ; 
31 of pneumonia; 25 of heart disease; 19 of cancer ; 
15 of cholera infantum ; 15 of convulsions; 14 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 11 of nephritis ; 11 of inanition; 
10 of marasmus; 10 of old age, and 9 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, reg., Llla 1114; 
coupon, 113 a 1133; new 4’s, 125 a 125}; 5’s, 113} a 
a 114; currency 6’s, 101 a 104. 

Corton was firm and advanced ;;c. per pound to 
8,;c. for middling uplands 

FEEp.—Spot bran, $11.50 to $12.00 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk, and $10.75 a $11.25 for spring in sacks. 

F.Lovur.--Winter super, $2.75 a $2.90; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $3.90; 
do., do., straight, $3.90 a $4.10 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.75 a $3.90; do., do., straight, $3.90 a $4.10; do., 
do., patent, $4.15 a $4.35; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.65 ; 
do., straight, $3.75 a $3.90; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.15 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.10 
a $3.40; do., clear, $4.00 a $4.15; do., straight, $4.15 
a $4.25; do., patent, $4.25 a $4.50. Rye Frour.— 
$2.25 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. : 

GrRaAiIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 29 a 29}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5 a 5dhc.; good, 43 a 4c; 
medium, 44 a 48c.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 33c.; common, 2} a 3c.; fall lambs, 33 a 
5}c.; spring lambs, 4} a 6c. 

Hoas.—Western, 5 a 53c.; State, 43c. 

Foreten.— The celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee was begun on the 20th inst. Thanks- 
giving services were held in St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey and in places of worship throughout the United 
Kingdom and in nearly every large city of Europe. 
The Queen and members of the royal family attended 
the services at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

On Second-day Queen Victoria went from Windsor 
to London. In the afternoon she received the royal 
Envoys at Buckingham Palace. After entertaining 
ninety of her most distinguished guests at dinner the 
Queen received the diplomatic corps. ’ 

The State Council of Switzerland has declared in 
favor of the State acquiring the railroads. 

The London Daily Financial News says: “ Foreign 
matches, in future, instead of being supplied to us 
from Sweden, will apparently come all the way from 
Japan. The competition of the Orientals has already, 
it is said, destroyed the European match trade in 
India, China and Hong Kong, and will soon assert 
itself in the United States. After supplying their 
home market the Japanese are able to send 2,500,- 
000,000 boxes to the rest of the world, Asia, of course, 
taking most of the surplus output. Osaka, where an 
American syndicate has purchased one of the numer- 
ous factories engaged in the manufacture, produced 
last year 100,000,000 dozen boxes of matches, giving 
employment to 3629 men and 9711 women, besides 
the thousands of children, who earn a few sen per day 
in the work.” 

Almost the whole of the Province of Assam has 
been devastated by the earthquake of the 12th inst. 
The ruin is appalling. The courts, treasuries, jails 
and hospitals have collapsed. The crops are mostly 
ruined and great scarcity of food is expected. All 
traffic is difficult, as numbers of the roads have been 
completely demolished. Earthquake shocks still con- 
tinue to be felt in the Province of Assam and much 
alarm is felt, especially as renewed shocks are reported 
from various places in Bengal. Heavy rains are im- 
mensely increasing the damage already done. At 
Shillong everything has been leveled and the loss of 
life is heavy. At Goalpara a tidal wave destroyed 
all the buildings, and the neighboring country is cov- 
ered with fissures, which are spurting mud and sand. 


The loss of life was also heavy at this place. Several 
of the shaken districts have not been heard from, On 
the 20th it was announced that 6000 lives had been 
lost in the Province. 

Dr. E. C. Stirling, F. R. S. announces that he hag 
discovered in the dry basin of a South Australian lake 
remains of an extinct bird, which in life measured 12 
feet in height. The bird seems to have been without 
wings, and therefore is likely to have possessed many 
of the habits of the ostrich. The skull measures ] 
foot 2 inches. It is probable that it lived in marshy 
places and fed on herbage. ‘There is only one prehis- 
toric bird known to history which has something of 
the same appearance as this unknown Australian speci- 
men. The bird probably afforded food to the natives 
of New Zealand, as is possibly also true of the Austra- 
lian bird. 

A despatch received from the city of Oaxaca, on the 
21st inst. says: ‘‘ The continued earthquake shocks and 
heavy rains have seriously interrupted telegraph com- 
munication with the Isthmus of Tehuantepec during 
the last three days. Advices were received here last 
night that the official commission sent to the city of 
Tehuantepec by President Diaz to investigate the re- 
ported formation of a volcano and the extent of the 
earthquake damages has arrived at its destination and 
found the condition of affairs much worse than it had 
expected. 

“The town of Tehuantepec contains about 15,000 
inhabitants and is completely destroyed so far as houses 
and buildings are concerned, not one remaining stand- 
ing. There were a number of costly buildings in town. 
The people are living in tents and the open air on the 
outskirts of the place. 

“The earthquake shocks continue to be felt at fre- 
quent intervals and the people are terrified. The 
heavy smoke and other indications of an active volcano 
to the west of Tehuantepec are no longer visible.” 

President Faure of France has consented to act as 
arbitrator in the frontier dispute between Costa Rica 
and Colombia. 

The treaty of Amalpa, made in Ninth Month 1895, 
provided for the union of the countries of Central Ameri- 
ca into a confederation, to be known as the Greater 
Republic of Central America. The matter was careful- 
ly considered and on Ninth Month 15th, 1896, the 
treaty was ratified by San Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. The entry of Guatemala and Costa Rica if 
~ latter consents, which is doubtful, completes the al- 

iance. 

The object of the confederation is the amicable settle- 
ment of all matters of foreign relations affecting the 
individual countries. Government is by a Diet of Dep- 
uties, elected every three years, and meeting at one 
capital after another. Where arbitration is resorted 
to preference is to be given to the United States as the 
deciding Power. 

The confederation was recognized by President Cleve- 
land on Twelfth Month 23rd last. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown Boarpine ScuHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiituraAM F. WickersHam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SmepLey, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Persons desiring to assist in the erection of the 
proposed asylum for the insane in Syria, may send 
their contributions to Asa S. WING, 

409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Frrenps Seect Scxoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 


20th. 


For printed circular or other information, ad- 
dress 


J. Henry Bartuert, Sup’t, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


A YouNG woman Friend wishes a position as teacher 
in a family or private school for next fall and winter. 
Some experience. “ L,” Box 54, Toughkenamon, 

Chester County, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





